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ARTHUR YOUNG, ESQ. 


On the 12th of April last, at the 
house of the Board of Agriculture, 
in Sackville-street, died Arthur 
Young, Esq. F.R.S. of Bradfield 
Hall, in Suffolk, in the 
his age. He had been Secretary to 


the Board of Agriculture, from its. 


first formation in 1793—was an ho- 
norary member of almost all the 
agricultural societies, 
the philosophical and literary socie- 
ties of his own country, and of all 
the chief agricultural and economi- 
cal societies in Europe, and of some 
inthe United States. His Christian 
name he derived from Arthur On- 
slow, Esq. towhom his father, Dr. 
Young, prebendary of Canterbury, 
and a beneficed clergyman, was 
chaplain. Arthur Young mar- 
ried in 1765, and has left behind him 
a son and a daughter—the former a 
clergyman, who at the time of his 
father’s death was residing in the 
Crimea, on anestate given him by 
the Emperor of Russiaas a reward 


for agricultural services in that 
country. 
Mr. A. Young from his earliest 


manhood was warmly attached to 
agriculture ; and before he was thirty, 
he had published several works, with 
a view to its improvement, particu- 
larly his Northern, Southern, and 
Eastern Tours, through England ; 
the first in five volumes octavo, and 
all of them containing much useful 
information. These tours soon at- 
tracted the notice of the late Cathe- 
rine of Russia, and by her express 
order were translated into the Rus- 
sian language. Her imperial ma- 
jesty, at the same time, sentsever al | 
young Russians to the author te | 
learn” the system of English agri- 
culture under his superintende nee. 
Prince Potemkin afterwards sent | 
over two young men for the same 
purpose ; and the example was sub- 
Sec uently followed by the Marquis 
de ayette. 

Mr. Young, during his whole life, 
Was an attentive observer of passing 
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events ; but till the period of the 
French Revolution, agriculture and 
political economy had chietly oc- 
cupied his mind, and has been the 
main subjects of his publications. 
His valuable work, a Tour in Ire- 
land, in two volumes, octavo, pub- 
lished as long ago as 1778, may still 
be regarded as the best repository 
that has appeared of valuable facts 
and useful suggestions, concerning 
that interesting country. His Tra- 
vels in France, Spain, and Italy, two 
volumes, quarto, published in 1791, 
contain a mass of valuable informa- 
tion, and bear all the marks of his 
intelligent mind. His Annals of 
Agriculture, commenced in 1784. and 
continued monthly during his whole 
life, amounted at his death to forty- 
five volumes, octavo, and are the 
richest storehouse that ever existed 
of facts, essays,and communications, 
on all questions of agriculture and 
political economy.—On the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, the 
agitated state of the public mind in 
this country impressed him with a 
deep sense of our danger; and, in 
1792, he published a spirited pam- 
phiet, entitled, ‘““ The Example of 
France a Warning to Great Britain;” 

and at other subsequent periods of 
his life, he published pamphlets on 


| the interesting topics ofthe day. His 


works never failed to engage much 
of the publie attention, both in his 
A French 
translation of all his works which 
had then appeared, was published ia 
Paris, in twenty volumes, octavo, by 
order of the Directory, chiefly, it was 
said, by the advice of the Director 
Carnot, who presented the author 
with a copy ofthe translation. From 
time to time he surveyed and pub- 
lished agricultural reports concern- 
ing the counties of Suffalk, Lincoly,, 
Norfolk. Hertford, Essex, and Ox- 
ford. To his very last days, his 
attachment to his favourite pursyit 
still continued: and at the time of his 
death, he was preparing for the press 
a work containing his agricultural 
e een and obse ryations, made 









{62 Arthui 
uring a period of filty years. But 
a most important change in his prin- 
ciples aud character took place in 
the year 1797. 
youngest daughter, to whom he had 
been most tenderly attached, first 
led him to apply for relief to the only 
true source of consolation. During 
all his former life of of fifty-six years, 


while almost all other subjects of | 


importance, at one time or other, en- 
gaged his attention,the most import- 
ant of all subjects, religion, scarcely 
ever occupied a thought. He was 
not indeed an avowed sceptic; but 
his mind was so uninstructed, and, 
still more, his heart was so uncon- 
cerned, in all that respected religion, 


that, as afterwards he used often to | 


declare, and deeply to lament, he 


was little better \hana heathen. But, | 
through the good providence of God, | 
| secuting his pursaits, and,to a degree 


at the time when he was led, by the 
loss of his favourite child, to feel the 
precariousness of all earthly enjoy- 
ments, and toremember, that to him- 
self also “ the time must be short,” 
he applied by letter to a friend, 
stating his ignorance of religion, and 
was directed to the diligent persual 
of the Scriptures, with earnest prayer 
for the Divine teaching. He was also 
Jed to the persual of some books, 
and was introduced to a few reli- 
gious a:quaintances, that were sig- 
nally blessed to him. From this 
time religion became his chief con- 
cern. The diligence with which he 
discharged his official duties, and 
prosecuted his studies and pursuits, 
was in no degree abated, but the mo- 
tive was wholly changed: he was no 
longer actuated merely by the natural 
ardour of his disposition, by the hope 
of profit, or the love of wordly repu- 
tation, but by the desire of pleasing 
God, to whom he looked, in a firm 
reliance on the promises of the Gos- 
pel, as areconciled Father through 
Christ Jesus, Toward the end of his 
life, it pleased God to afflict him 
with a cataract, which commenced 
in the autumn of 1807. He was 
couched in the spring of 1811, but 
unsuccessfully: he became and con- 
tinued completely blind during his 
whole life. This was a peculiarly 
severe trial to Mr. Young; but he 
bore his painful privation with Chris- 
tian resignation; and the natural 
vigour of his character,rcinforced by 
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Christian principle, triamphed over 
this impedient, and he afterwards 


| drew up and published several usefat 


works, both agricultural and religi- 
ous—in particular, two duodecimo 
volumesof select passages from the 


| works of Baxter and Owen, under 


the title of Baxtcriana and Owen- 
jana, 

Mr. Young was a man of a strong 
understanding, of a vigorous mind, 
and of warm feelings; a most dili- 
gent student, but yet disposed to 
think for himself. His works on 
political economy bear the marks of 
a highly intelligent mind, though in 


| all his publications it must be con- 


fessed that marks of haste, and, 
sometimes, in consequence, errors, 
occasionally appear.—Mr. Young 
was extremely temperate in his ha- 
bits, ardent and indefatigable in pro- 


almost unequalled in modern times, 

diligent and laborious. Throughout 

his whole life, he was a very early 

riser, and continued so, even alter 

his blindvess rendered him depend- 

ent on others for the prosecution of 
his studies. Indeed he felt his 

blindness, perhaps, most sensibly 

from the difficulty there was in find- 

ing the means ofanswering the claims 

of his insatiate and ever-active mind. 

His firmnes was great; butto aman 

of his sanguine spirit the continual 

obstruction, produced by the want 

of sight, could scarcely have been 

borne with patience, except for the 

influence of religion, and nevcr were 
its triumphs more strikingly display- 

ed. Not only was he patient—he was 
eminently grateful; and whenever 
the occasion admitted of it, he would 
break out into the warmest effusions 
of thankfulness. Especially he was 
used to express his gratitude to that 
God who had so patiently borne with 
his long course of neglect and forget- 
fulness, and had nevertheless shewn 
such mercy to him. His gratitude 
to his Saviour, to whose grace he 
constantly looked as the sole ground 
of his acceptance with God, was 
great avd warm, and was often ex- 
pressed in affectionate and vehe- 
ment effusions. The ground of his 
hope as a Christian, according to the 
good old custom, he declared at the 
outset of his last will. 

Mr. Young inherited a moderate 















| father. 





lcountry gentleman, he was 


patrimony ; and, asa landlord anda 

emi- 
nently kind to his poorer neighbours. 
Inthe circle round his family re- 
sidence, the peasantry looked up 
to Mr. Young as to a friend and a 
A very large proportion of 
his fortune was devoted to the relief 
of the distressed; and to enable him 
to give away more, he lived without 
ostentation, and with simplicity and 
moderation,though witk hospitality— 
forno man had a warmer heart to- 
wards his friends than Mr. Young. 
But from the time of his becoming 
religious, the spiritual and immortal 
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| 


| 


concerns of his fellow-creatures be- | 


came, of course, the chief objects of 
his attention. Besides maintaining 
a large school, every Sunday a con- 
siderable number of his poor neigh- 


bours were admitted into his hall to | 


partake in his family religious exer- 
cises. After a sermon had been 
read to the assembly, he would ad- 
dress them, as he also did the chil- 
dren in the schools, with a warmth 
and an earnestness of affection that 


could not but make a powerful im- | 


pression on all who heard him. Mr. 
Young's religion had from the very 


first corrected bis natural vehemence | 


ef character ; but it was in his latter 
years, and, above all, in his last 
illness, that the effects of this blessed 
principle were chiefly conspicuous. 
The vigorous uninterrupted health 
which be had enjoyed, during almost 
his whole life, rendered it more difi- 
cult to bear the infirmities of his de- 
clining years. Before the last attack, 
of which he died, he was in the habit 
of uttering solemn admonitions, such 
as “ Prepare to meet thy God, O, 
my soul! by holiness of heart, of lip, 


| 


and of life,” with many others of a | 


similar kind; and these admonitory 
Warnings were particularly address- 
ed to those to whoin he thought they 
might be useful. The disease of which 
he died wasextremely painful ; but in 
the most excruciating bodily agony, 
his patience and resignation were 
still manifested, Not one repining 
word escaped him. He was chiefly 
occupied in pious ejaculations. 
With these were mixed prayers, that 
it might please God to release him 
from his sufferings. 
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talents, of indefatigable excrtion’ 
and of great usefulness: one of the 
best of citizens, he became at last a 
warm and earnest Christian. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH NATION- 
AL PREPOSSESSIONS. 
[Vrom the Quarterly Review.] 

In perusing the accounts which 
Frenchmen have given of Eng- 
land, upon a short acquaintance 
with it, we have often had occasion 
to remark how much more unfavour- 
able and virulent they are than the 
pictures which Englishmen, under 
similar circumstances, have drawn 
of France; and we have frequently 
been tempted to inquire into the 
causes which occasion such a dispa- 
rity of mutual toleration. Before 
we enter upon the merits of M. Ru- 
bichon, then, we shall examine 
this questioun—whether the opinions 
Which Frenchmen pronounce upon 
Kngland, or those which Englishmen 
pronounce upon France, are most 
likely to be just and competent, and 
state some of the causes which may 
contribute to warp the judginent of 
either with regard to the opposite 
party. 

And here we must beg pardon of 
our readers for indulging in such 
homely topics as the first we must 
discuss—but we cannot help it. For 
many reasons we cannot avoid 
speaking of the physical inconveni- 
ences which Englishand French must 
feel in visiting each other’s country, 
so different from their own. All men 
are, in some measure, governed by 
their physical perceptions; and we 
agree with an adage of our neigh- 
bours, which says, that a parterre 
assis juge avec plus d’indulgence qu'un 
parterre debout. But of all the un- 
plumed bipeds who pretend io rea- 
son, none is so much the slave of his 


| sensations as the Frenchman; and 


it would be presenting a mutilated 
aecount of bis mode of judging, if we 


| did not duly allow for their influence 
| upon his mind, 


| 


In short, Mr. 


Young, throughout his whole life,was | 


a extraordinary man, of superior 





4 Frenchman, then, upon arriving 
in England, is assailed by the want 
of many enjoyments to which he is 
familiarized by the more agreeable 
climate of his own country: and his 
first impressions are received, while 
his physical feelings are in a state of 
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indisposition to all that surrounds 
him. Our cloudy sky makes him 
fretful. The damp and variations of 
our atmosphere, uochanging only in 
perpetual fogs, are uncongenial with 
his vivacity ; and every thing he sees 
at first depresses his constitutional 
buoyancy. The first inn he enters 
presents him with a coal fire, which 
is neither so lively nor so sparkling 
as the wood one which he left at Ca- 
Jais, though the hearth be somewhat 
cleaner. He sits down generally 
without silver forks, or napkins, so 
common in every filthy innin France, 
to a dinner of the simplest fare, with- 
out ragouts, or entremets, or des- 
serts; and the only substitute which 
he can obtain for the wines of Bur- 
gundy, is some execrable black or 
yellow brandy, sold under the insi- 
dious names of Port or Sherry. The 
same misery pursues him throughout 
every scene of the eventful day and 
night after his landing. For this bad 
fare, and hard lodging too, he is the 
next morning presented with a bill 
of costs, the amount of which would 
have maintained him at home, on 
soups and consommé and Cham- 
pagoc, for several days. All that his 
sensations can perceive are unpleas- 
ing to him; and as to moral re- 
flections, he is not inclined to pursue 
any such. 

When an Englishman arrives upon 
the continent, the first wound he re- 
ceives is in his comforts, and the 
chiefest of these is cleanliness. A 
long time elapses before he can over- 
come his disgust, but habit at length 
dulls the edge of his perception. He 
is courted too by a livelier climate, 
and amused by the contortions of a 
populace gripning in misery. He 
meets with many things to charm 
away his ennui; and he discovers, 
that, with a hempen harness in lieu 
of a leathern one, and horses quite 
unlike all he had ever seen before, 
he can travel at the rate of nearly 
five English miles, or one French 
post per hour. He is accosted with 
more apparent civility, more specious 
varnishings of complacency on the 
countenances of men; and he jogs 
on, tickled into a mingled smile of 
pity, and contempt, and ridicule, and 
dislike, and curiusity, and gratifica- 
tion, and conscious superiority—the 
sum total of which, however, is 
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most assuredly good humonr, and 
the pleasurable impression prevails 
over the ansocial. 

No sooner has the English tra- 
veller reached Paris, than the grati- 
fication of his long expectant curio- 
Sity spreads a day of cheerfulness 
around him. There is in his mind a 
stimulus, which to a Frenchman is 
not so powerful—the desire of ac- 
quiring knowledge, of seeing with his 
own eyes what other nations are, of 
learning by his own experience what 
good or evil exists in foreign coun- 
tries, and of collecting materials for 
future thought and meditation. The 
sight of unknown objects is a satis. 
faction to him, and his intellect is 
soothed by the admission of any new 
truth. The gaudy capital of France 
has collected within its walls what- 
ever can excite and gratify the sen- 
sual tastes of men; and the very mot- 
leyness of the scenes, so new to all 
who are accustomed to regularity, 
excites a curiosity which is inde- 
scribable. Every thing that can 
please—except upon reflection—is 
united there ; and even the abundant 
filth is not without its interest, when 
opposed to the splendoar it contains, 
The loftiness of the houses contrast- 
ed with the narrowness of the streets, 
which gives them the appearance of 
lanes cut in quarries of freestone, 
where some sprite or demon has al- 
ternately hewn out a palace and a 
pigstye—the magnificent palace of 
the Bourbons, the work of many mo- 
narchs, extending along the meagre 
banks of the Seine, till at length it 
is lost in the crowds of stalls, and 
booths, and slop-shops, and shoe- 
blacks’ stands, which bound the 
prospect towards the Place de Gréve, 
that scene of many massacres, both 
old and new—create an emotion in 
the mind of an Englishman, which be 
would in vain attempt fo repay in 
kind, by any sight which London can 
afford a foreigner. The great cha- 
racteristic of England is uniformity, 
with but few striking exceptions, few 
contrasts, few wretched hovels in- 
terspersed among the few palaces 
she possesses; few beggars impior- 
ing alms, and acting as a foil to lux- 
ury at the side of gaudy equipages. 
Paris is replete with lively contrasts, 
and wretched extremes ; and London 
with tranquil monotony and happy 
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order. We once heard a Frenchman, | is hardly any distinction but that of 
who certainly did not intend to pay rank. hoever kas seen one mili- 
a compliment to the country, say, taire, or one robin of the ancient ré- 
that Angleterre 4oit uniformement | gime, has seen them all. The diffe- 
et ennuyeusement belle.” rent epochs of the revolution, indeed, 
It i8 a speculation among the | have introduced some shades of edu- 
French, both in finances and vanity, cation, and persons who have paid 
to make their capital the abode and | attention to them, can distinguish a 
the admiration of strangers; and , pupil of the Robespierrian from one 
when any thing offers which pro- | of the Directorial or Buonapartean 
mises a harvest for either, they do | school of ruffians. But we now speak 
the honours of it with peculiar effect, | of France not at any particular mo- 
except, indeed, when they have been | ment, but in the long era of her his- 
out-gloried into a fit of ill humour. torical existence ; and we assert that 
The whole country becomes a thea- | the contrasts she contains are net 
tre, in which foreigners are the audi- | pendatt upon a diversity of thoughts 
ence; and Frenchmen laugh, dance, | and opinions, but upon the extremes 
and tumble, to put them in good spi- | of want and luxury, with bat little 
rits. It is a part of this system, that | that is intermediate, and the imper- 
all public establishments, and all the | vious barrier which separates nobi- 
institutions of the arts and sciences | Jity from plebeians. England, on 
are of such easy access ; that all their | the contrary, more uniform in some 
learned men are eager to show po- | respects, presents a very varied pic- 
liteness to those whose opinion they | ture of thoughts and orginions; and, 
hope to captivate, either for them- | to give a description of the nation at 
selves or their nation. An English- | large would be impossible, except 
man has an elevation of mind which | by saying it is infinitely varied. The 
makes him reluctant to attract, by | most numerous class of English tra- 
petty artifices, the passing plaudits | vellers, however, is, we fear, that 
of a mob of persons with whom he is | which we have described. As io the 
unacquainted ; and London is per- | pure John Bull, who is discontented 
haps the capital of Europe in which | with every thing abroad, he is very 
a short residence is the least likely | much changed, both as to the inten- 
to captivate. The least engaging | sity and the quality of his feelings; 
momeénts which strangers spend in | and we see but too many of our 
the society of the English, are the | grambling countrymen softened 
first; for we require time to fee), and down, by the epicurean Inpxuries and 
great occasion to show an attack- | elegant frivolities of France, into her 
ment. We have no petty interests | very devoted humble servants and 
or passions which induce us to pay | admirers. Budllism is a worthy ho- 
court to a stranger. We seek not | nest sentiment—one which we would 
the money he spends to increase our | not see effaced. It is a prejudice of 
national prosperity. To speculate the heart, and honours him who owns 
upon vanity we do not condescend, | it; and, since international rela- 
We scorn to caress any person whom | tions among imperfect beings pro- 
we do not esteem; we cannotesteem | mise eternal duration to prejudices, 
any whom we do not know; and, | may this too be eternal!—may no 
when we do esteem, we think it be- | particle of it ever be exchanged for 
neath us to flatter. The first impres- | aught that can be found in thaf coun- 
sions then which Paris produces | try, from which no Euglishman ever 
upon an Englishman are, upon the | yet returned with the addition of a 
whole, more pleasing than those pro- | single virtue! 
duced by London upona Frenchman. _— 
The account we have given of | 
English travellers in France does 
not, we know, suit the whole nation ; 
while the picture of Frenchmen in 
England is of niore general applica- 
tion. The inhabitants of France, both 
In their minds and manners, compose 
avery homogencous mass, aud there 





CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF AN IN- 
UNDATION OF THE RHINE. 


DURING some part of my youth, 
my father resided at Miitheim in 
Germany, a pretty little town on the 
right bank of the Rhine, about three 
miles from Cologne, which is situated 
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on the opposite side higher up, and 
where the river makes an elbow. In 
1783 or 1784 (I do not recollect ex- 
actly which year, but this is of no 
«reat importance.) there happened 
to be an uncommonly severe winter, 
the Rhine had been what is called 
frozen up for nearly six weeks, du- 
ring which time great roads are 
usually cut over the ice. Horses, 
eerriages, and the heaviest loaded 
waggons, crossit without any dan- 
ger, and markets are established 
on it. 

It may not be irrelevant to notice, 
that this great bridge is not com- 
posed of one solid sheet, but of large 
shoals of icc and hardened snow, 
which float down the stream, accu- 
mulate, and are heaped up upon 
each other until the passage is stop- 
ped by its own pressure. People 
are so accustumed to this, that no 
sooner does any part stand still, than 
thoy begin to traverse the bridge of 
ice, and set to work upon it, well 
knowing that nothing can prevent 
its consolidation, for a time at least, 
or should it break loose again, suf- 
ficient warning is given by the crack- 
ing of the ice, which produces a re- 
port like the discharge of cannon. 
The ice there may be from ten to 
twenty-five feet thick, but this, from 
the mode of its formation, must, of 
course, be very irregular. When, 
for the first time | saw, many years 
afterwards, the large field of lava 
which you are obliged to cross with 
much difticulty on the top of Mount 
Etna, before you come to the last 
steep ascent leading to the principal 
crater, the similarity of appearance 
between this and the vast fields of 
ice on the Rhine struck me very for- 
cibly, with this difference, that the 
one is black, and the other white, 
and beautifully glittering when the 
sun shines. I have since seen the 
same comparison made by another 
writer, but do not recollect where. 
But to return. —When the ice comes 
thus to a flood, the river, of course, 
still flows underneath. Now it hap- 
pened, in the year I am writing of, 
that a sudden thaw came on in Swit- 
zerland, where the Rhine takes its 
rise, by which meansimmense floods 
of water came down, caused by the 
melting of the snow in the moun- 
tains, which alone would have done 
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| great damage; but, in addition to 
this, the frost continued on the lower 
parts of the river, and the crust of ice 
having continually gained strength 
and solidity during six weeks, it nei- 
ther gave way, nor was there room 
for this immense volume of water to 
pass underneath. The consequence 
was, that, a little above Cologne, 
where the Rhine makes an elbow,a 
new arm of the river, composed 
| equally of ice and water, broke out, 
and took its direction towards our 
| unfortunate town. We had hardly 
| any warning. The alarm was given 
in the night; and, before noon the 
f- day, almost all the mischief 
| was done, with such impetuosity did 
| this terrible flood come down. It 
| 





would be difficult to describe the ge- 
neral terror which seized all the in- 
habitants. Ina few hours, the water 
increased from twenty to thirty fcet. 
House after house was swept away ; 
people leaped from the first and se- 
cond story windows (and this in the 
night) upon the moving ice, in hopes 
of saving their lives by being floated 
to dry land, or by scrambling, under 
imminent danger, from one shoal of 
ice to another, until they reached a 
place of safety. There was no other 
way of escaping ; for, while families 
were endeavouring hastily (but in 
vain) to save at least part of their 
most precious valuables, the house 
was surrounded, and soon after dis- 
appeared, The use of boats was 
quite out of the question. In this 
manner 170 and odd houses were 
swept away, large brick and stone 
buildings, among which was that of 
my father, and a large church which 
stood near it. The steeple of this 
church was the means of saving the 
lives of a number of people, who had 
climbed to the top of it; not that its 
own strength could have withstood 
the furious element, which nothing 
can resist, but providentially it hap- 
pened so, that large masses of ice 
surrounded it in such a manner that 
the ice itself became its support, 
though it was afterwards obliged to 
be taken down, as it threatened to 
fall in from the injury it had received, 
| Some of those, who, in despair, at- 
tempted to make their escape from 
| it perished, while others succeeded ; 
| but the greatest number (60 or 705 
' whe awaited their fate equally in 
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despair, were saved two days after- 
wards,though nearly famished,among 
whom were two of my father’s ser- 
vants. The whole number of lives 
lost was comparatively small, I think 
it was not 80, but upwards of 70. 
When morning came the scene 
was truly awful and appalling. No- 
thing was to be seen but ficlds and 
mountains of ice, where the day be- 
fore houses and gardens had stood. 
We still saw the devastation going 
on. Wherever a stream of water 
and ice came against a building,there 
was a great crash, and it disappeared 
in an instant like a card-house. No- 
thing but the dust was seen rising 
from the spot. Wesawa hen-house 
floating down on the ice entire, with 
the poultry in it, and a dog on the 
ice. Our terrors were not over, the 
greatest trial was yet to come. 


The town was now complctely en- | 


compassed with moving ice and wa- 
ter, which continued to rise. The 
whole population was 


nearly on one spot in the higher part | 


of the town, as it were on an island. 


The only thing that could save us | 


was the breaking up of the main ice, 
but the crust which covered the main 
stream was still aonmoved. 


calculated that if this state of things | 


continued for one hour longer, we 
must inevitably all be swallowed up. 
Judge, then, what our situation must 
have been. There we stood all like 
one family looking on the desolating 
scene, and awaiting our fate in si- 
lent terror or resignation, without 
the possibility of any help except 
from above. No! not quite silent, 
for there was, perhaps, nota lip that 
did not offer up a fervent prayer to 


the Almighty, and in mercy he did | 


hear them! Loud reports were soon 
heard like the discharge of cannon, 
(a sure sign to us), which were fol- 
lowed by shouts of joy in all our mi- 
Sery. So true is it, that we are never 
So wretched but we may be more so! 


The great crust was now lifted up, | 
In a short | 
tachment of men to their native soil, 


and the water had vent. 
time it fell, and this part of the dan- 
ger ceased; but still our miseries 
were not yet over, for now we were 
threatened with another calamity— 
famine. The greatest part of the 
provisions was swept away; cattle, 
Sheep, pigs, and all live stock, had 
perished. For the three suececding 





collected | 


It was | 


' 
| 
| another church, ia a higher part of 


| posed, bat not carried away. 


| which 
| had made was dammed ap as soon 





/nundation of the Rhine. 


) weeks no conveyance could approach 
us, and only such people as ventured 
(and that, in the firstinstance, at the 
risk of their lives) to scramble over 
the ice on foot, who could, of course, 
not carry much. Public magazines 
were established, where all the pro- 
visions that remained, and the little 
which could be so brought to us, 
were thrown together into one gene- 
ral stock, and delivered out in daily 
| rations, to rich and poor, in equal 
| proportions, according to the num- 
| bersina family. I well remember 
| mounting guard in one of these ma- 
gazines, being then a stout boy of 
13 or 14, which was merely done for 
the sake of regularity, for little tu- 
mult was to be apprehended under 
| such circumstances. Clothes were 
also wanting, particularly for the 
poorer sort of people, which were 
| also received by little and little, in 
| the same manner. At first it was 
| curious to see half the people dressed 
| in other men’s clothes. The neigh- 
| bouring countries behaved with the 
| greatest humanity towards the poor 
| sufferers, as soon as any tolerabie 
| communication could be opened. 

| J might relate many individual in- 
teresting circumstances, but will not 
| lengthen this letter too much. All 
this happened in February, I think, 
and lumps of ice were still found 
lying about in June. There was 





the town, which had been much ex- 
Some 
weeks after the great flood, a lump 
of ice was still found lying in the 
pulpit, (supported by other masses 
from below), of such a size, that by 
no mode of human contrivance it 
appeared possible to have brought 
it in through any of the doors or 
windows. 

I have only related to you the 


| misfortunes of one small town, but 


it is well known how much devasta- 


| tion was committed in that calami- 


tous year along the whole banks of 
the Rhine, and yet such is the at- 


that, soon after this event, people 


| began to rebuild houses on the same 


spots where they had before been 
washed away. I[t is true, the gap 
this new branch of the river 


\as the great waters had subsided ; 
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Wilkie, the Painter. 


but what security was there against; it turn out to he an eminently suc- 


another such scene from some dif- 
ferent quarter? 

This observation, however, is very 
general. The inhahitants of Mount 

{tna and Vesuvius begin to rebuild 
houses, after an eruption, on the 
fresh lava, before it is even cold. 

E. M. 


WILKIE, THE PAINTER. 


Few of our readers, we imagine, 
are unacquainted with the works of 
this admirable artist; for our own 
parts, though we have never had the 
good fortune to sec his original paint- 
ings, we have gazed with delight for 
hours onthe clever engravings which 
have been made from them. The 
exquisite delineation of pain and 
pity in “ The Cut Finger,” the gro- 
tesque mimickry of the boy and the 
arch gaze of the sister in “ The 
Blind Fiddler,” with the variety of 
character pourtrayedin “ The Rent- 
day,” are delightful objects of recol- 
lection ; and are associated in our 


mind with the yivid and natural | ‘ 
| ina high degree, and coupled withthe 


owers of that excellent poet Crabbe. 
he last number of Baldwin’s Lon- 
don Magazine contains, in acritique 
on his new picture, “* Reading the 
Will,” a judicious estimate of Wil- 
kie’s talents; and will, we think, be 
read with interest; as well as the 
concluding account of this the last 
production of his pencil. 
“Mr. Wilkie is the only British 
painter of the present day, of whom 
it is already certain that he will be 


considered a master in his art one or | 


two centuries hence. There may be, 
and we hope there are, others of his 
brethren, whom this honour awaits ; 
but it is a matter of conjecture, and 
doabt, in regard to all but him. 
His present work belongs to a more 
general, though not a higher, class 
than his former productions; and 
this circumstance, and the larger 
size of the figures, stamp it witha 
character of peculiar importance, as 
an incident in his professiqnal ca- 
reer. Its destination, too, for the 
King of Bavaria’s cabinet—where it 
will become a prominent object of 
the notice of foreign judges, ts cal- 
culated still to add to its interest 
amongst ourselves, and to heighten | 
the fecling of satisfaction at finding 














cessful exertion of his pencil. We 
certainly would recommend Mr. Wil- 
kie to continue painting on this ip- 
creased scale of size: pis keen, yet 
delicate perception of character, 
lively imagination of expression and 
situation, and miraculats ability to 
fix and embody his conceptions, even 
to the finest shade of the subtlest in- 
dication, are most palpably evinced 
in these larger figures. The test is a 
plainer one in these: the question is 
more easily brought to anissue ; and 
the impression made by them on the 
minds of the spectators is altogether 
Stronger. 

The merit which Mr. Wilkie pos- 
Sesses as an artist, is the only merit 
that any artist, or any author can 
possess, viz. that of seizing and con- 
veying the power of nature. Tocon- 
vey this power, it must first of all be 
felt; and to feel it with quickness, 
and forcibly —to be alive to all the 
varieties of its inluence—to own its 
presence in all the phenomena of 
existence, great or small, remarkable 
orcommon—constitutes talent, which 


faculty of transmitting the impression 
to others, becomes properly called 
Senius, 

We throw out of consideration 
here the painting of mere still life ; 
though we believe, that to do this 
with what is termed gusto, argues in- 
tellect and sensibility too, of no 
mean order:—but Mr. Wilkie has 
always occupied himself with the 
affections of the heart—he has traced 
the daily manners, the oddities, en- 


joyments, pains, reverses, and pas- 


sions, of amost susceptible, and in 
every Way interesting class ofhuman 
beings. When Dugald Stewart stood 
with Burns, overlooking a beautifal 
track of country, studded with the 
cottages and farms of the Scottish 
peasantry »he expressed his admira- 
tion of the magnilicence of the spec- 
tacle; hiscompanion, however, said, 
that it was necessary to be, as he 
was, intimately acquainted with the 
inmates of these dwellings to feel all 
the charm of the view. It was neces- 
sary to fancy their looks, their occu- 
pations, their habits of intercourse, 
in all their simplicity, archness, and 
pathos, fully to enioy the pleasure 


which ihe scenery in question was‘ 
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ediculated to afford. Mr. Wilkie 
has opened op the interior of these 
habitations ; he has introduced us to 
their merry-makings, their distresses, 
their relaxations, and their scrious 
engagements. And this he has done, 


not by a cold and dead copy, but by 


Painter. 





The nature which is to be found in 
liis pictures is that of the heart. It 
is, to be sure, sclected from the hum- 
bler and familiar scenes of life; and 
when an equally perfect representa- 
tion of the forms, emotions, and in- 


| cidents, proper to heroic or tragic 


a living and warm transfusion of | 


spirit. 
of nature, we do not mean that it 
can be conveyed in a mere mask of 
her face—theré is in every externa! 
object, a principle peculiar to itself, 
which forms its distinguishing cha- 
tacter, its soul as it were, the secret 
of its propriety, and to this alone our 
sympathies reply. If this be given, 
mere mechanical deviations, or im- 
petfections,are of little consequence ; 
the work is natural in the proper 
sense of the word, and we yield our 
emotions to the power of nature, 
which is the only power that can 
command them. Merely looking 
through one’s eyes at things, how- 
ever attentively and patiently, will 
never give the ability to seize and 
transmit this influence; there must 
be imagination and sensibility with- 
in: sensibility to lead toa delicate 
and just selection of natural appear- 
ances—imagination to adapt them 
to the particniar occasions, and to 
vary the manifestations,withont once 
violating the principle of trath, 

It is in this way, and because they 
had these faculties, that the works 
of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
however different, are both to be 
cated natural. The prophets and 
sybils of the former are surcharged, 
as it were, with their own proper 
sentiment; their attitudes and ex- 
pressions are harmonious and con- 
sistent ; in their regards, we see the 
intelligence of mighty souls: in short, 
they are full of meaning-—and there 
I8hO meaning out of nature. Also 
in Raphael, we find the same fidelity 
of Spirit to the “* dear Goddess :” 
his beauty is strictly her’s—his ten- 
derness also—and the dramatic in- 
terest of his compositions. 

Mr. Wilkie, then, is a good painter, 
because he is a natural one; and he 
is a natural one, not because he gives 
a fac-simile of the human skin, or 
of household furniture, or of articles 
of dress: the truth is, that he is of- 
ten deficient, or, at teast, that he is 
surpassed by others, in this respect. 
vol. |, N. 8 








Whent we speak of the power | 


fable, or history, shall be afforded 
by some contemporary artist, we 
shall be the first to declare his supe- 
riority in rank to Mr. Wilkie. But 
at present ‘‘ we wait,” as Doctor 
Johnson said. 

We do not know that mach de- 
scription of Mr. Wilkie’s picture is 
necessary—every body who has the 
power of seeing it, and is interested 
in Such things, may be presumed to 
have seenit; to those who cannot 
have that pleasure, minute descrip- 
tion would scarecly answer any good 
purpose. The subjectis the Read- 
ing the Will in the presence of a 
still buxom widow, and a crowd of 
anxious relations; and we do not 
think it possible for a human being 
to enter more thoroughly into the 
spirit of such a scene than the artist 
has here done. At the door of the 
room, which is opened to give her 
egress, the attention is artested by 
the strong, stiff, ancient figure of an 
angry maiden aunt, who Has heard 
enough of the instrument to convince 


| her that she need not wait to hear it 


out. The marry-come-up aspect of 
the indignant amazon, her fierce re- 
gard flung backward on the com- 
pany like a parting anathema, and 
the sturdy boldness of her firm-set 
attitude, all suit well with each 
other, and conjoin to form a perfectly 
inade-out character; while, to re- 
lieve it, and increase the comic ef- 
fect, we have her suple foot-boy, his 
body, thighs, and Iegs, bending in 


| the habitude of submission to tyran- 


nical caprice. He is watching the 


| turns of his mistress’s coun(enancé, 


that he may conform his dumb show 


| to the indications of her mind; and, 





warned by her furious look, he has 
worked up his passive, vacant fea- 
tures, to a wild is-it-possible stare !* 
As it is expected of him that be 
should run before his mistress’s in- 
tentions, hé is preceding her in hér 
departure; he advances her pattens 
forthward, as if it was his duty to be 


* Tlad. not artist in his recollection ¢he 
f the Pootboy iu Hogafth’s Morning: 
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vure 


ti 











7 bb iikie, e Pau fer. 
impatient, end he seems to say, ** let 
us shake off the dust of our feet 
against the whole set:” yet, 

all, fis * roar” is thatof “ asauching 
dove;” timidity servility have 
marked him for their own. Purther ou 
in the picture, we lave a master and 
servant, line contrasts to the two we 
have justdone with. The master is 
deaf, but listening with his “ tiree 
ears” (the trumpet going for on 
and open mouth. A grievous anx- 
iety, corresponding with the impe: 
fection of his organs, distorts hi 
face ; he secms to be catching only 
the first syllables of words, and vex 
ing himself about their endings; but 
by his side his faithful dogged ser- 
vant is fixed, inan attitude of clbow- 
nudgiag—as if it was his province 
to che out all that was wanting in 
his master—to set him on the right 
scent, take him off the wrong one 
to be at once members and mind to 
him. The mouth of this fellow is 
pursed up; a principle of deter- 
mined, active, and greedy interfe- 
rence is branded upon him, so that 
it cannot be mistaken. ‘The lawyer 
reading, is aniniage of callous noise ; 
his elocution must be like that of a 
mill- wheel- one may easily see that 
the “ ofs,” “ ands,” buts,” and “ifs,” 
of the instrument, are pronounced 
by him with as much emphasis ‘ 
the more importani words, indicating 
the sums of the cutive, and the 
names of the legatees. A common 
looking woman is listening atten- 
tively, but her anxicty is evidently 
in behalf of the in her arms, 
and those she has left home. Het 
face expresses a sort of determina 
tion not to be wronced, and anigno 
rance how to be righted. The pic- 
ture gra duates olf the interest to the 
more distant rclations in the back- 
ground, and brings us round again, 
by these, to the opposite side. where 
stands a Miss in dew mourning, with 
asmeling bottle in her hand. The 


aller 


aid 








child 





girl, however, to do her justice, is 
pale, and has evicde ntly grieved flor 


her father’s loss; but she is good 
looking enough to be told that sh 

pretty, and her mother (if it be he: 
mother---which we doubt), is. still 
too young to allow it. Before the 
fire-place, is fixed an awkward, litt! 

disagreeable eub of a 
put there as part of the show of th 


boy, who is 


, clhow 


seems to be 


Character of the Swedes. 


day, and stands as if he durst not 
limb. Tie seems to have 
been the spoiled child of the deceased: 
but the military man at his mother’s 
leads us to conclude that the 
poor child’s happiest days are over. 
rhis couple is inimitable; the Jew- 
ish liquorishness of the oflicer is 
clearly excited by the purse more 
than the person of the widow, but he 
is not indiilerent to the substantial 
charms of the latter; his gallantry 
is of the Gish cast, and its fashion 
about the pitch of an 
adjutant’s breeding. His complex- 
iou is of a swarthy, sharp-like cast. 
Phe lady has wept for her husband, 
and is now listening rather anxiously 
to his will. She seems to cousidex 
that her interests will be very safe 
in the hands of her military friend, 

believe that nobody clse 


move a 


but we 
would think the same. 

The Grandmother, with the Baby, 
stands erect and firm, “ like some 
tall tower,” or a family fixture: she 
is far above the sphere of hope, and 
and jealousy, in which the 
others are agitated. It never enters 
lato her coatemplation, that any 
thing can affect her interests. In- 
fancy and age are in this respect as 


? ! 
aread, 


Ssimilated; the one has become cal- 
lous to the accidents | of life, the 
other is yet ignorant of them. Can 


that be fairly called a mere ‘* coat 
and- waistcoat piece,” in which we 
ind this touching prince 7 so finely 
illustrated ? Mr. Wilkie is a man ol 
sterling genius ; and this last touch 


is suflicient to prove it. 


CHARACTER OF TiLK SWEDES. 
rons Clas ! 

We never saw an instance of in- 

tfoxication. In thei disposition, the 





ly mild and oblig 
ing—being rarely proveked to anger, 
or | dispusing with 
each Nothing can 
contrast in national 
manners, than the 
italy and 


Swedes are naturi 
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stiletto. The Swede silently sighs 
at reproaches which he may have 
deserved, or, if he has deserved them, 
he is melted into tears. Yet it is 
the Italian who possesses an eiYemi- 
nate character—and the Swede who 
is actuated by a manly spirit. Judg- 
ing from what we had already no- 
ticed, we considered the north of 
Sweden as being by much the finest 
part of the country; not only with 
respect to the scenery it exhibits, 
but to the industrious habits, the 
moral disposition, the cleanliness, 
and the opulence of the inhabitants. 
Upon the borders of the takes, as we 
passed, we saw some gentiemen’s 
seats. Being Sunday, the female 
peasants were lying upon the ground 
hy the water-side, reading theic Bi- 
bles; and when we met,or overtook 
any of them upon the road, each of 
them had a Biblein her hands, care- 









fully wrapped in a clean pocket- 
handkerchief. At the door of every 
post-house, a Sigh is suspe! ded; not 
to announce * Good entertainmen 


for man and horse.”” because this, to 
the utmost ability of his host, 
traveller finds every where in 
land of hospitality and b 
itis to give him accurate informa 
tion of the distance of either of the 
two stares—that which he has al- 
ready passed, or the next which he 
has to make. P’Archenholz (Von 
Archenholz), in one of the most 
tertaining works of the kind extant, 
his readers by contrasting 
the English with the Ltalian } 
aswe have endeavoured 

epposing the latter to the Swedes 








en- 


amuses 





eo} le, 

to do by 
among whom many of the best 
racteristics of our countrymen 
conspicuous. There is no other rea- 
son why they should appeer in the 
same picture, than that the dilfes 
ence of national manners cau In no 
other point of view be rendered more 


cha- 





ire 





Striking. In Italy, the costume va- 
ries with almost every stave of a 
traveller’s journey; and sometimes 
three or four changes may be ob- 


served in the same town, merely by 
crossing a bridge, or by stepping out 
of one street into another, 
remarkably happens in the Neapo- 
litan territory. tia Sweden, go cast, 
west, north, orsouth, there can h 


as it so 


hardly 
; q 
ve said to be any change of costume, 
A chanes eof colour indeed onic- 
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times distinguishes the inhabitants 
of one province from those of ano- 
ther; but the dress is, in other re- 
spects, the same every where. A 
broad-brimmed hat, with a crown 
made as low as pessible—a_ black 
ribband being always tied round it 
—distinguishes the holy day dress 
of the men; and this, on days of Ia- 
beur is changed fer a red cap. The 
common notions entertained of Swe- 
den are, thatitis a very alpine eoun- 
try; but a travciler may journey al- 
most all over it, without seeing one 
af iis mountains. The only part of 
weden, that we had yet traversed, 
which could with any propriety be 
called a mountainous district, oc- 
curred in our journey from Skog to 
lerala; and here the mountains 
were not lofty, but they were so 
juxuriantly maniled with fir, birch, 
beech, juniper, dogwood, and moun- 
tain-ash trees, and exhibited such 
bold dcelivities, and varied undu- 
lations, that it surpassed = every 
thing we had yet bebeld in the coun- 
try. 


Se) 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 


Ix tracing the wonderful varieties 
Which appear in the formation of the 
human mind, we cannot but be struck 
with that frequent mixture of ingzc- 
nuity aud absurdity which is di: 
played in the same charactcr-—so 
that if the latter were taken away, 
mankind would be delighted and be- 
nefited by speculations of utility and 
britliancy—while if the former did 
not iuterpese its operations, a mad- 
house would be the only fit sceve for 





rs of distempered fancy. 


the raving 
The Memoirs of the late Richard Lo- 





vell Mdgeworth, some of whose sine 
gular projects appeared in a late 
number of this work, is an admirable 
exemplification of a character of this 
deseription, and presents the com- 
plete prototype of an acqnaintance 
of iy own. L bave known David 
Pareail from his youth: with sirong 


capabilities, he has always wanted 
that perseveranée and steadiness of 
purpose Which alone could render 
them of advantage, and they have 
consequently been wasted in wild 
and ri treaks of his disor 
dered Ima Onec, FE remem. 


iculous 


akion, 
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ber, he had convinced himself of the 


famera Obscura, 


practicability of making an appara- | 


tus which should answer all the pur- 
poses of flying. He accordingly shut 
himself up, saw no one, scarcely took 
any food, and denied himself a mo- 
ment’s sleep, For three days he 
employed himself in applying to this 
purpose his whole store of mechani- 
cal knowledge; and, at length, he 
burst from his room, in an extacy of 
joy: “ Thave found it—I have found 
it”’—he exclaimed. 
the air were now, he conceived, open 
to his exploratory flights—fame, ex- 
ceeding that of Archimedes, was to 
be his portion ; and, treading the 
earth like one who scorned it, he 
tushed to a neighbouring common. 
Here, ascending a rising ground, he 
fixed the machine to his shoulders, 
took the leap, and—fell into a deep 
slough beneath him. This cured him 
of his passion for flying ; and he next 
attacked Newton's theory of gravi- 
tation. So certain was he of the fal- 
lacy of that great philosopher’s rea- 
soning, that he commenced an im- 
mediate and active correspondence 
with all the celebrated and learned 
men of the day; bat getting from 
some expressions of the most cutting 
contempt, and from others no replies, 
he cursed their prejudice and igno- 
rance, and left the universe to go on 
as before, It woak! be.only wasting 
the time of my readers to recapitu- 
late all his projects, but the singular 
fancy which now predominates I 
cannot forbear relating. 

When I have lately met him in the 
streets, he has always been looking 
on the ground, and so intensely, that 
I have passed him unperceived. Sud- 
denly he disappeared, and pot leav- 
ing his house for many days, I was 
assured he was agitating some new 
plan. Being anxious to know what 
grand scheme occupied his attention, 
I went to his residence, and was told, 
as I had anticipated, he could not 
be seen. Having been made the 
confidant of several of his former 
speculations, I hoped an exception 
to this system of exclusion would be 
made in my favour now—nor was I 
deceived. I ventured to tap at the 
door of his study, and announce my- 


claimed, “ My dear Spyglass, you 
are the very man [ most wished te 
see. Such an idea!—such a disco- 
very!” He had by this time dragged 


| me to the further end of the room, 


and there, upon a table, I saw a 


} number of pasteboard figures, with 


their himbs hung on wires, similar to 


| these Harlequius waich are sold at 


The regions of | 


} fairs for the amusement of the ising 


genet ation, 

* | know you are somewhat a dis- 
ciple of Lavater and Spuraheim. 
Give up your faith ia them: they are 
quacks—imposters—old women—all 
nonsense! A man may havethe small- 
pox, and every feature in his face be 
altered— where’s the character then? 
He may chance to have a hard blow 
on his head, and the organ of mur- 
der may spring up, or that ef philo- 
primogeniture may be knocked down 
—where’s the character then !—No, 
no—give up phisiognomy, cranio- 
logy, phrenology, and aJl but Ambu- 
logy.” 

* And pray,” said I, “‘ where am 
I to acquire the knowledge of this 
science!” 

“ From me, my dear Paul! an idea 
of my own—cntirely ny own. You 
may have observed: me lately with 
my eves principally on the grouad,” 

* T have so, and thought you bat 


| been appointed surveyor of the high- 
| ways, or some such. post.” 


** Pshaw—no—I was gathering 
food for the future improvement of 
mankind; and so accurate have beer 


| my observations, that [ can now tell 


the character of any man, woman, oF 
child, by remarking their mode of 
walking.” 

* This is, indeed, a discovery. 
What turned: your attention to this 
speculation?” 

** Merely a remark made by a 
friend, that he knew. me by my. walk. 
That observation raised a. train of 
thoughts in my mind, which ended 
in the conviction that neither the 
skull nor countenance would so truly 
and perfectly indicate the mind as 
the manner of walking.” 

‘‘ Truly,” replied I, “ there is a 
great variciy in.the carriage of indi- 
viduals—but—” 

‘** Variety—to be sure there is: 


self. He immediately came out, took | and yet such a resemblance where 


me yapturously by the hand, and ex. | 


charactcrs are assimilated as. to enr 
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le me to found a system thereon, | titled ere long to add the bloody 
a 3 


to which I have given the denomina- 
tion which excited your surprise.” 
“J doubt,” said }, ‘* the resem- 
blance you speak of so conlidently.” 
“ Thatis for want of due observa- 
tion. My dear fellow, there can be 
no doubt of it. Observe the cautious 
calculating citizen, how flatly he 
places his foot upgn the ground— 
how erect and steadily he carries 
his body. Look at the precipitate 
thoughtless rake, how he points his 
toe forwards, and swings his body 
after it. Then, again, the proud man, 
that places his foot so firmly on the 
earth, as if to assert its unalicnable 
obligation to bear him; and the con- 
ceited fop, who rises from it with a 
spring, as though not good enough 
for his delicate person.”—And all 
this time he jerked the figures I have 





before mentioned in the various mo- 
tions of the characters he deseribed. 
—* Look furtier, agd see the sligl 


est emotions of the soul displayed in 
asimilar manner. LEchold the elas- 
tic step of pleasure, and the writhing 
dragging foot of sorraw—the slow 
movements of contemplation, and the 
hurried motions of business.” 

“ But,” said I, ** this science must 
be open to, the same objections you 
have made to the systems of Lavater 
and Spurzheim—axe, the gout 

“ That again is an opinion that re- 
sults from want of reflection, as I 
shall soon have an opportunity of de- 
monstrating to yon. Lhave prepared 
these fizures as models for more per- 
fect oacs, which T shall have made by 
the first mechanic in the kingdom 
and IE shall then make my system 
public, in a series of lectures, w hich 
L propose giving in the principal 
towns.in the kingdom.” 

“| heartily hope you will meet 
With success.” 

“Suecess! my dear boy! who 
doubtsit! L wish I had my papers ar- 
ranged,and I would soon crowd upon 
you such a series of proofs and ex- 
wnples as would immediately stamp 
conviction on your mind. I do ae- 
knowledge that I have been once or 








twice disappointed inthe success of 


my schemes; but here I cannot fail 
of raising my name to a level with 
the first philosophers of the age: and 
as a Similar reward has been hestow- 
ed upon a mere poet, if I am not en- 





hand to my crest, royalty will be ca- 


| pricious, and merit unrewarded.” 


| 


I now teok my leave, in the full 
confidence that no persuasion of mine 
yas wanting to prevent him from ex- 
posing himself in the manner he al- 


| luded to, as, within a week, he will 


| in equal esteem am 


be deep in some new, and possibly 
more absurd project. 


JAVANESE THEATRICALS,. 
THe dramatic productions and 
performances of a people have gene- 
rally been considered a_ tolerable 
test of their barbarity or civilization. 
The following extract from Crau- 
furd'’s Indign Archipelago relates to 
the stage of Javan— 
Among the Javanese there are 
no dramatic writings; there is no 
stage, and no attempt at seenic dee 
ception, The acting is of two kinds, 
ong the people 
themselves, one consisting in the 
performance of living actors, and the 
other in that of puppets. The first 
sometimes exhibit without masks, 
but much more frequently with them, 





| They are invariably men, for women 


never perform. The second are of 
two kinds, one consisting of ordinary 
puppets, inuch inferior in ingenuity 
to those among ourselves, and the 
other of certain scenic 
which are peculiar and national. 
These last are monstrous and crot 
tesque figures, of about twenty inches 
lone, cut out of a stiff untanned butt 
falo hide, and commonly very highly 
gilt and painted. In the representa- 
tion they are moved by the prompter 
behind an oblong screen, of ordinary 


shadows, 





white cloth rendered translucent by 
having a lamp suspended behind, 

* All their acting may be consi- 
dered as a kind of pantomime, for, 
even in the most perfect exhibitions, 
there is little dialogue. 


iach player 


| does not siudy his part. or, at least, 


get it by heart; but the little he says 


| he furnishes unpremeditated, as his 
| recolleetion of the story, or lis fancy, 


may assist him, 

* The great mover in the dsama, 
whether mock or real, is:the prompt- 
er, or delang, as he is called in the 
native languare. 


This person’s office 
is very inades 


' 
ly described’ by 





calling him the prompter; he is the 
soul of the whole drama, where his 
functions are better depicted by com- 
paring him to our ancient bards or 
minstrels. He sits full in front of 
the audience, holding before him one 
of the common metrical romances, 
from which, in the chaunting accents 
of the East, he repeats, before the 
interlocutors commence acting, the 
narrative of what they have to per- 
form. This practice he perseveres in 
from the beginning to the end of the 
play. He does the same thing with 
the scenic shadows, seldom ventur- 
ing, however, to furnish a dialogue 
for the puppets. 

** From this account of the Java- 
nese drama, it will be easily seen 
that a play or piece is not intended 
to be a skilful and interesting repre- 
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sentation ef the real business of the | 


world, or of human passions, enjoy- 
iments, and sufferings, but the simple 
and artless relation of a common 
tale, some of the most prominent ad- 
ventures of which are dramatised in 
the representation, while the princi- 
pal stream of the narrative is con- 
ducted by the relation of the bard. 

“The acting, consistent cnough 
with the manners of the people, is 
heavy and monotonous. There is no 
life nor action in it, and nothing na 
tural. The players dance instead of 
walking, and when they speak it is 
in a counterfeit and fictitious tone of 
voice, hardly, in short, in the accents 
of human beings. Their dresses are 
characteristic and proper, generally 
in the ancient costume of the coun- 
try, suitably to the parts they have 
to perform. A full band of Javanese 
music, in the manner ef a chorus, 
constantly accompanies every kind 
of acting. 

“ The subjects of the Javanese 
drama are the Hindu legends of the 
Ramayana and Maharabat, and 
those of the fabulous periods of their 
own history. The empire of custom, 
so arbitrary among all barbarians, 


renders it a rule not to be trans- 
gressed, that the performance by 
seenic shadows should be contined 


exclusively to the representations of 
liindu story—the true acting to the 
most ancient portion of their own le- 
gendary history—-and the ordinary 


puppe t-show to the more modern. 


* Besides the 


mure resular dra 





matic entertainments now alluded 
to, there are two others occasionally 
introduced, in the manner of inter- 
ludes, between the scenes of the more 
regular performances, which aflord 
more aniusement to the stranger, 
Que is an exhibition of buffoonery, 
which Thave seen so well acted as 
to afford mach merriment. The only 
personages who can be facetious, by 
the rules of the Javanese drama, are 


Samer and Revone, the redoubted 





? 





friends and servants of Arjuna and 
Rama. The acting of the persons 
who represent these characters is 


less constrained, more bustling, and 
more natural than that of many 
others. So much drollery is fre- 
quently displayed as te convince us 
that the Javanese have considerable 
ic powers ; and that, if the sphere 
of their acting were enlarged, and 
their talent cultivated, they might 
inake excellent comic actors. 

* The second description of acting 
is a kind of pantomimie exhibition 
of wild beasts, where the players, 
dressed out in the figure of the va- 
rious animals of the forest, personate 
their habits, and exhibit their man- 
ners. The matter is so well managed 
as to make us almost believe that w 
are in the disagreeable company of 
the tiger, the leopard, or the wild 
boar.” 


con 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE THEA. 
TRICAL REPRESENTATIONS OF 
THLE ANCIENTS. 


HAvinG in the preceding article 
riven an account of the Prama as it 
exists among a hali-civilized peo- 
ple, it willnot be amiss to make some 
observations on it, forming the 
recreation of the retined and intel- 
lectual ancients. 

First of all, I find it necessary to 
define two words which are generally 
taken in a wrong sense—None and 
Dance. Song (cantus,)and to asing 
(canere,) were used in speaking of 
declamation, Strabo mentions. 
Homer, Horace and others, called 
the actor a singer (cantor); yet he 
did not sing but declaim. Thus in 
Cicero it is said of Laelia, that 
she pronounced, with greatease and 
fluency, Very frequent and strong: 
ly marked accents; so that, adds 


as 


as 
























ly 
ey 












the relator,when L heard Lelia speak, 
1 thought I head the pieces of Plau- 
tur or Navius sung. These exam- 
ples are numerous, and the same i 
the case with dancing. For dane- 
ing, ( Saltatio, with the Greeks,) is 
according to Plato, (de Legibus, V IT) 





( 


¢ 
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the art which consists in the imita- | 
tion of all the attitudes and motions | 


of which men are capable. In fact, 
the word Sa/tatio did not come from 
Salixs (a leap) but from Saltus, an 
Arcadian, who lirst taught this art 
to the Romans. Dion Cassius re- 
lates, that the EmperorlHetiogabulus 
danced not only when he saw drainatic 
pieces performed, while sitting in the 
Imperial seat in the theatre, but also 
in walking, while giving audience, 
or when speaking to his soldiers, nay 
even when sacrificing. Now this 
would be entirely absurd, if Saltatio 
did not include gesticulation, or what 
we properly do not call dancing: 
hence, this was also termed Cheiro- 
nomie (the law of the hands.) Thus 
Juvenal says, the carver of the viands 
at the tables of the great carved the 
mieat dancing ; he would certainly 
not have performed this office very 
well if he had reaily attempted to 
dance. Orchesis, therefore, properly 
comprehended action; hence Aris- 
tidesQuinctilianus, who wrote a book 
upon music, call the celebrated actor, 
Roscius, an Orchestes, adancer ; and 
they used to say to dance a drama, 
that is, to perform it. The reason of 
this denomination probably is, that 
the mien and movements of the actor 
were as much reguiated by measure, 
and certain rules, as the steps and 
turns of a dancer. This fully clears 
up that passage of Aristotle, where 
he says that the chorus danced in the 
most melancholy parts of the tragedy. 
Now the chorus consisted of a num 
ber of excellent actors, sumetimes of 
venerable old men,somctimes of wo 
men or children, &c. who answered 
the questions of the acting person- 
and made the suiiable atti- 
tudes, expressing in every look ot 
. 


motion the mostlively inierest —theit 











aves, 


Joy, their, sorrow, their fears, or their 


hopes—so that this must, in fact, 
have been a very moving spectacle. 


Hence we find, that a 


Eschylus, which consisted of fifty 
furies, spread such a general horrot 


amone the horus 


spectators, that the 


chorus of | 
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was reduced, by an ordinance, to fif- 
teen. The highest species of Salta- 
tiones were the pantomimes; this 
mute music, as Cassiodorous calls it, 
where every thing was represented 
merely by the posture, gesture, and 
action, according to certain measure. 
The oldest performer of this kind 
was Telesis, the dancer of Eschylus, 
who danced the seven chiefs before 
Thebes, and knew how to mark pro- 
perly the characicr and the deeds of 
each of these heroes. The Romans, 
in particular, carried this art toa 
very high degree of perfection, The 
two most celebrated pantomimic ac- 
tors among them were Pylades and 
Bathyllus, the first of whom was par- 
ticularly happy in tragedy, and the 
laiter incomedy. They represented 
at first only single scenes, then acts, 
and at last whole picces. These 
pantomimic representations were 
called dances, and the performers 
themselves dancers, ( Sa/tatores, )and 
they were a kind of ballets, which 
name is indeed derived from them ; 
for they were also called, espically 
in Sicily Ballismoi. The titles of 
some of them are preserved, from 
which we may pretty well infer their 
contents—for instance, the Dances 
of the Cyclops, the Dance of Hector, 
Ajax, &c. One of the most celcbrat- 
ed pupils of Pylades was Hylas, the 











latter once danced an ode, which 
ended with ** The Great Agamem- 
non.” To express this, Hylas 


stretched himself out, and stood on 
tip-toe; but this did not please his 
master, who called out to him that 
he did it wrong, oa which the people 
desired that he would dance this ode 
himself; he did so, and when he 
came to the above passage, he stood 
still, in the attitude of a person in 
profound thought, beeause he con- 
ceived that nothing was more suii- 
great commander than to 


me ilylas once danc- 





able toa 
think. The sa 
ed Gidi; but with his eyes open ; 
called out— 








Whereupon his master 
** thou seest!” The 

so charmed with these pantominics, 
that they often wept at them, and the 
applause giventhem was so extrava- 


Romans were 


gant, that it was ordained, under 
the reign of Viberius, that no sena- 
tor shouk! visit the theatre of the 


paytoniime performers, and no Ro- 


' 
man hoight should walk tathe street 
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with them (Tacit. Annel.i.7.)—Bat 
Caligula abolished this ordinance, 
by his example; for he was so ex- 
travagantly fond of the pantomimic 
actor Lepidus Mester, that he em- 
braced him during the performance, 
and beat, with his own imperial 
hand, whoever made the least noise. 
Bat the task of the pantomimist was 
very dilficult, and Lucian requires of 
one who will distinguish himself in 
it, great knowledge of poetry, music, 
rhetoric, philosophy and psychology 
—demands, which the actors of the 
present day will doubtless think 
very absurd. 

With respect to the proper thea- 
trical representations, we must re- 
mark at the outset, that with the 
ancients, poetry and music were 
most intimately connected. In ge- 
nerat the word music was taken in 
a more comprehensive acceptation, 
and Aristides Quinctilianus, in his 
work upon it, declares it to be the 
art which proves the principles on 
which it proceeds, aud teaches every 
thing relative to the use which may 
be made of the voice, and at the same 
time shews how to perform with grace 
all the motions of which the body is 
capable. Augustine calls itcxpressly 
the art of graceful motion. Music, 
poetry, as well as every thing that 
tends to form the person, were among 
the ancients essential parts of a good 
education: hence Quinctilian says 
(Instit. i. 12,) that without under- 
standing music a personcannot bea 
good orator. Can poems, adds he, 
of whatever kind they are, be com- 
posed without music? For one unac- 
quainted with music was considered 
as a barbarian. With respect to 
dramatic pieces the declamation was 
written in notes, and composed. The 
Same marks were employed for this 
purpose as were used in indicating 
the accents. Before the piece itselt 
began, some instruments, especially 
flutes,played a prelude, which were in 
admirable harmony with the subject. 
Cicero therefore says (Acad. Quest 
1V.) that persons who understood 
music would immediately perecive, 
from the first notes of the prelude 
performed by the instruments, whe- 
ther Antiope, or Andromache was to 
acted. The instrument then 





cone 
tinned to accompany the actor. 
(Quinctilian even savs, that 
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the most celebrated orators ef 
time had an instrumenta! performer 
behind him, wire, from time to litte, 





| gave him the proper measure. Thus 


| 
| 


one of | heroic 





Cicero sometimes decluimed, and 
Roscius made the gesticulation., 
Among the Romans, the declamation 
was often divided between two actors; 
one had to recite, the other to make 
the yesticulation, Thus, as Livy and 
Valerius Maximus relate, a cele- 
brated actor, named Andronicus, 
performing himsecif in one of his 
pieces, and having become hoarse 
by repeating several passages which 
were highly applauded, placed a 
slave before the musician, who recit- 
ed the verses, While he himself made 
the ygesticulation. Lucian = says, 
formerly the actor who recited also 
made the gesticulation ; but because 
the action hindered him from breath- 
ing freely. and consequently injured 
the pronunciation, an assistant was 
riven to the actor, who recited for 
him. But both had to observea cer- 
tain measure. Above the verses the 
attitudes were marked in notes, 
which the actor (Histrio) had to fol- 
low in exact time. Seneca says, in 
his letters, ons could not withoutas- 
tonishment sce upon the stage how 
the vesticulation of an able actor 
kept pace with the language, and so 
to speak, combined with it, notw ith- 
standing the volubility of the tongue. 
We read in Cicero’s paradoxes, that 
a comedian, when he made a motion 
out of time, was hissed, as much as 
an actor who committed a fault in 
the pronunciation of a verse. 

With respect to the dress of the 
actors it was as diversificd as_ thie 
characters of the person represent- 
ed. Livery thing possible was done 
to dress ina becomire manner the 
actor who appeared in the figure of a 
divinity or a hero; they therefore 
rave him the Cothurnas, properly a 
Cretan shoe, which consisted of four 
cork soles laid upon each other, and 
was at least four fingers thick: but 
often, in prop rtion to the whole, of 
much more considerable thickness. 
The shape of the soles was originally 
four-corned, though they were pro- 
bably, at a later period, rounded off 
according to the shape of the foot. 
On the other hand, they sought to 
make the figure of the actor more 


by placing on his head, as we 


















nd 














read,Pollux,over the forehead of the 
mask a raised piece running to a 
point like a Greek a, which was co- 
vered with hair, and so formed into a 
magnificent peruke. Besidcs those 
high shoes and head-dress, all the 
other parts of the body were stuifed 
out in due proportion. Lucian men- 
tions false arm-pieces, cushions for 
the stomach, &c. Over the whole 
was thrown the long Talar, with the 
train (Syrma) which covered the Co- 
thurnus, so that the hero, so dressed 
out, must doubtless have an impos- 
ing appearance in the eyes of the 
spectators. Four ells (eight feet) 
was the usual stature of heroes on 
the stage ; hence, as Athenzeus says, 
a tragic actor, who in a procession 
of Autiochus carried the horn of 
Awmalthea, measured four ells. The 
chief expression of an actor lies in 
the face; it may therefore be sup- 
posed that the ingenious Greeks paid 
particular attention to this in their 
theatrical representations. For this 
purpose they used masks, which 
were of the most various sizes aud 
forms, according to the characters of 
the persons. Thus the mask of Me- 
dea expressed, ferocity, that of Niobe 
grief, that of Hercules pride and 
Strength, &c. Fathers, for instance, 
who were to be sometimes cheerful, 
sometimes melancholy, had a mask, 
of which one eye-brow was frowning, 
the other smooth, and they very dex- 
terously contrived to shew always 
the proper side. In our theatres 
we often see pieces in which the in- 
trigue arises, from the confounding 
of two persons, who in general are 
so unlike each other, that the spec- 
tator cannot conceive how a mistake 
can ever arise. In such pieces the 
masks on the ancient stage were ad- 
mirable, For the spectator was him- 
self deceived, he could not well dis- 


tinguish two masks, closely resem- | 


bling each other, and therefore be- 
lieved the more readily that the per- 
formers were deceived. Thus, too, 
wrinkled old matrons of fifty (who, 
like the Roman Sabina, got their 
hair, teeth, &c. at the toilet), were 
not seen, as on the modern stage, to 
act the parts of young spirited girls, 
or consumptive old men the parts of 
first lovers, But the masks always 
shewed the face suited to the part. 
VOL, 1 z. &. 
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Another advantage attending them 
was, that female characters, which 
requircd too strong lungs for a wo- 


| man to be able to fill such a vast 





| regions of art. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


theatre, could be very well performed 
by men: so that it once happened 
(Aul. Gell. vii. 5,) that the actor 
Polus, in the character of the Elec- 
tra of Sophocles (in the scene when 
she comes upon the stage with an 
urn containing the ashes of Orestes), 
appeared with an urn which really 
contained the dear remains of his 
child, lately deceased; and as he 
addressed the ashes, was so moved, 
that the whole audience were penc- 
trated with the most profound afllic- 
tion. With respect also to the ideal 
excellence of tragedy, the masks 


‘had a great advantage, by removing 


the representation from the real and 
ordinary scenes of life to the higher 
Whereas, we sec 
only Mr. S. and Mrs. O. which ne- 
cessarily destroys the illusion. They 
there really saw a Hercules, an Q2di- 
pus, &c. In comedy, especially, the 
masks must have produced the high- 
est effect; for the masks were either 
true copies, or caricatures of the ori- 
ginals represented, whose stature, 
dress, kc. were most faithfully imi- 
tated. Something was indeed lost— 
namely, the expression of the pas- 
sions in the countenance, and the 
sudden turning red or pale, which 
produces a great effect; but then 
this is also hindered in part by the 
rouge used by our players: this ex- 
pression of the passions necessarily 
escaped most of the spectators.on 
account of the vast extent of the 
theatre ; and, lastly, the actorsknew 


| how to remedy this defect, by ex- 
| pressing all the gradationsof passion 


| 


| 


with their eyes. Cicero and Quince. 
tilian cannot sufficiently = their 
art in this particular. Juvenal, in 
his 8th Satire, speaking of Nero, 
says, the masks, the thyrsus, and 
the robe of Antigone, ought to be 
placed at the feet of the emperor's 
statues as so many trophies of his 
great deeds. The emperor, there- 
fore, it is evident, had played the 
part of Antigone in a tragedy. Sae- 
tonius relates of him, that when he 
acted the part of a goddess or he- 
roine, he always wore a mask re- 


| sembling tho lady with whom he 
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was at the time in love. Avlus 
Gellias: commends the derivation | 
Which Cajus Bassus gave to the} 
Latin word persora (mask), deriving 
it from the verb persenare, to sound 
Por, adds he, as in fact the face and 
the whole lvead were inclosed in the 
mask, and the voice could therefore 
issue only out of a single, very nar- 
row opening, it folowsthatthe voice, 
thus compressed must produce louder 
and more distinct tones. We iv- 
decd see in the masks. on stones, 
coins, &c. always a very large open- 
ing of the mouth, Ftis not impro- | 
bable that the mouth of the masks 
was surrounded with metal, forming 
a Kind of mouth-picce, to increase 
the sound. In later times they used 
thin pieces of a marble, which in 
sountl resembled metal, and was 
therefore calledmetal'sound: They 
also used certain brazen vessels on 
the stage, which served instead ofan 
echo, They wore large hollow brazen 
plates,which were placed on the sides | 
ofthe stage. They had different tones, | 
and were at cqudlidistances. Pliny 
coniplains that these vessels and 
arches confused the voice of the 
players. Cassiodorus, on the.con- 
trary, says, that the voice of the 
players became so full and strong 
iy their aid, that it could hardly be 
believed that the tone was produced 
by human tungs. 


VARIETLES. 


Singular Watch.—A German Jour- 
nal asserts, that an artist at Cem- | 
berg, in Prussia, has constructed a | 
watch which imitates the human 
voice, and‘ answers questions in Ger- 
wan and Polish, besides executing 
musical airs. 


Philosophical. Girl.—The Italian 
Jourpals mention, that. a young lady, 
orly thirteen years, of age, named | 
Maria Catherina Gherardi, a native | 
of Serola, has majataine:, in public, 
a series of philosophic theses, in the 
Latin language, 


Curious: Experiment.—¥f a dlack- 
smith Strike his anvil with a ham- 
mer, action and’ te-actien are equal, 
anvil striking the 


the hammer. as 








f the: Aneicuts.-— Varieties. 


|fereibly as the hammer strikes the 
anvil. 


if the anvil be large enough, 
a man may place it on his breast and 
sulfer another persen to strike it 
with all bis force.without sustaining 
any: injury, beeause the vis mertia in 


| the anvil will vesist the force of the 


bluw, but if the anvil be. too small, 
the blow will be fatal. 

Privileges of Rank.—That ingenious 
and amusing new work, entitled the 
Retrospective Review, makes us ac- 
quainted with a very whimsical doc- 
trine of poetical propriety, broached 
by Kymer, the bitter critic on Shak- 
speare. ‘ Thus does he draw out 
the rules of life and death for his re- 
gal domain of tragedy :—* If I mis- 
take not, in poctry no Woman is to 
kill,a MAN, except her quality gives her 
the advantage abore him; nor is a 
SERVANT to kill the Masrer ; nora 
PRIVATE MAN, much less, a suBJECT, 
to killa Kinc : nor will, poetical de- 


| cengy, suffer dcyth to be dealt to cach 


other. by persons whom the laws of duel- 
ing allow not toenter the lists together!" 
How pleasant a master of the cere- 
monies is this author in the regions 
of fiction—regulating the niceties of 
murder like ‘the decorums of a 
dance!” 


Solar Eclipse—The solar eclipse, 
which will happen on September 7, 
1820, will be the greatest of al! those 
which have happened in this part of 
Europe since the year 1764, and, in- 


| deed, of allthose which will again 
| happen here before the year 1847. 


Like the two eclipses here alluded 
to, it will be annwlar—that is, the 
disc of the moon will not wholly co- 
ver the disc of the sun, but, in ver- 
tain parts of the earth, the sun will 
show the appearance of an.annalas, 
or ring, round the body of the moon, 
the position and magnitude of which 
will depend on the situation of the 
spectator. In no part of Kngland 
will:this annular appearance be.secn ; 
it will be observed, however, in tho 
Shetland Islands. On the continent, 
in any partof that track of country 
which extends nearly-in a strait line 
from the north of Westphalia to the 
south of Taly, the inhabitants will 
have an opportunity of beholding 
this singuler plicnomenun. 
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Fricndship.— Biammetia and Boccacio, 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


AND SELECTED. 


a - 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Yr pleasing scenes of hill-and dale, 
Deep groves and hanging woods — 

Ye biooming plains, with fruitful vale, 
Slow streams, aud failing Hoods— 
joth art and nature join to make ve fair, 

‘Yo tranquillize the mind, to charm in- 

truding care. 

On ye torgetful would I gaze, 

And swothe my sense of pain 

For Fri¢ndship’s violated laws, 
Expelied her happy reign: 

Calmuly enthron’ “d no more within my 

heart, 

Sore bleeds her angel form.Ly Enyy’s ve- 

nom’d dart. 

Yet, hail, pure source of. bliss divine ! 

Though few thy blessings shave! 

Thou lay’st the sympathetic mind, 
Thatcourts another's cares ; 

Who the vain dream of idle joy foregoes, 

When droops the valued friend depress 'd 

with sick’ning woes, 

Bright goddess! o’er this injur'd breast 
E Xxtend thy parting rays, 

Where late thy form was wont to rest, 
And gild my ha pier days; 

Thine image oft let 





bring, 
And hover rownd my head, on Faney’s 
airy wing! ?, 


FIAMMETTA AND BOCCACIO, 


[This Tale forms an episode in Madame de Genli’s 
“ Petrarch et Laure.” Viammetta is supposed 
to have been the daughter of Robert of Naples 
by « noble lady,aud,after haying been educated 
in the deepest retirement,to have been public! 
acknoy ledged, at the age of sixteen, by h 
royal father, and betrathed to the Young 

Arragon.} 

My story is of that bright time 

Of lite when Love and Joy are youngest, 

Aud our passions, in their vernal prime, 

Arve as staintess as the veins of blue 

That wander a maiden’storehead through, 


Vrurce 


tond remembrance | 


| 
j 
| 


Sweetness is scatter’d-ronnd abont, 

For the sky is calm, and the suniiness 

From the moisten’d lemon-flowers draws 
out 

Odonrs we almost could wish were less ; 

\nd the magie is there of the sun-shel- 
fer’d woed, 

\nd the stream that murmurs in solitude; 

Ove r its pebbles murmurs, and tells, 

To him that wil!Jisten, a thousand.spells ; 

And the music is there of the low wind’s 
breath, 

Which-sings like the swan, more sweet 
in death, 

\s it faints on the listener’s brow, and 
dies ; 

And all is so bright, that the gazer’s eyes 

Grow tired with | beauty.—Unto this spot 

. tar ned when tired of a wor kHing’s lot ; 

nd 1 took my lyre, and thought to find 

The voice of a friend in the whispering 
wind, 

‘nd to make myself the companion of all 

The flowers that start at the young 
spring’s call ; 

\nd to sooth my he art with the mysteries 

Which in scenes like these. sq rifelyrise ; 

‘Fhat. so.my spirit, which had heen worn 

W ith the world’s vain cages and pagsion’s 
wildness, 

Might grow into a, meed.of nyildngss — 

Alas! it was auly more feree)y, torn, 


It chane’d as EF wander’d,one sunny eye 
Under the lindens, who-e sunimits wave 
In the gold Italian suns can le ave, 

Ere their fire in the golden sea is lav’ d, 

My harp grew taneful, and playfully 

I carv’d. my voice on the linden tree; 

It wes a song of love and gladness, 

Gently dash’d with a toueli of sadness, 

Such as a lover is fond to bring 

From his lyre, when his heart Is sorrow- 
Ing. 


| On the morrow, when the sun was high, 


—~Phe time. when the spirit’s hopes ave | 


strongest— 
I would tella tale of affections crossed, 
And wither’d—and how | lov’d and lost 
A creature, whose beauty was tar above 


My weak harp’s praise, and my tend | 
' 


_heéart’s love ; 

Yet whose saintly brightness, and hea- 
venly grac e, 

Were only the earthly dw elling place 

Ww - * God w her virtues of heart had 


eu, 
Ere i called her home to her native 
Heaven. 
There is not a spot in Italy, 
Fair thongh her vine-trail’d regions be, 
Can mateh with that the traveilers bless 
When they enter Valdarno’s wilderness ; 


1 wander'd those branching arkours by, 

And, lo! some kind and. tayouring liane 

Had loosen’d the linden’s clasping band, 

Whereon I had,carv’d my simple lay, 

And had car’d to bear the verse away. 

Again. | grav'd.a gratetul line; 

And T came again with the morning's 
lis wht, 

And tonnd that this worthless vense of 


pune 

Had vanish’d with the shades of night, 

Then my flatter’d heart erew curious, 

And-E haunted that spot like a sylvan 
pow er; 

But the day passed on, andthe evening 
hour 

Came—but that which Pwished came not. 

The heart’s hopes will not be cheated 
this : 

So I made my bed in a myrtle bower ; 

Aud paticatly, in this scented spot, 
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Outwatch'd the lustre of those eyes 

Which sparkle in the cloudless skies-— 

But my eye-lids drvuop’d not—for who 
would lose 

The treshness of the night’s soft dews, 

Or yea would slumber,when that mild 
Dir 

Which joys in the night-tide’s calm, above 

His leaty pillow, is sweetly heard 

Evermore chaunung, “ I love, T love.” 


At last the east grew red, and a warm 
Aw purple light o'er the landscape crept, 
Aud the morning’s breeze o’er my fore- 
head swept, 

And I rose from my matin orison, 

And was stepping torth, when the love- 
liest form 

That my eye hath ever rested on 

Bonnded forwards, with airy feet, 

‘Towards the bower of my retreat : 

She saw me not, but pass'd, and tlew 

To the sput where the smooth-stemm’d 
lindens grew, 

And when she found no fond verse there, 

She look’d such a playful and sweet de- 
Spair, 

That pertorce,my heart o’ermaster'd me, 

And 1 pour'd at her feet an ecstacy 

Of such twembling words and hopes, as 


the 
Whom the Boy-god for their idolatry 
Hath fiercely smitten, are fond to say— 
The Maiden at first in terror shrank 
From my vivid tones—but she did not fly, 
And a smile seem’d struggling with a 
sigh 
Of fear ; and yet methonght she drank 
My ardent accents pleasedly. 
"Tis vain—'tis vain—I cannot tell 
Of days and hours, when such scenes re- 
turn’d 
Only to mock me with their fleetness 
And then to fade—when my spirit burn’d 
Like a light from heaven, sad my heart's 
full swell 
Labour’d with its own load of sweetness. 
That light is quench’d, and that heart 
grows cold— 
Such are the raptures of earthly mould! 


One moonlight night, when the breeze 
was sleeping 
So deep, that the light leaves could not 


stir, 

And it seem’d the spirits of calm were 
keeping 

Their watch o’er the universe--we had 
walk’d 

Beneath the moon beams, and, as we 
tatk’d 


Of our future hopes, I turn’d to her, 

And question'd of her sire and race ; 

But the maiden turn'd aside her tace 

And sigh'd as in sorrow, and said her 
outh 

Had never kuown a father’s blessing ; 

And as she spoke, some tears of ruth 

For her own fate tell trom her eyes ; 

But then she check'd herself, for she 

Was gladden’d with the sympathies 

Ot amother’s love, whose kind caressing 

Had bless’d her childhood’s purity. 

She said that in thi, solitude ; 











and Boccacio. 


| Her years on their dove-wings had flown 
Guilelessly on, and she had Known 
Nor friend, nor dear companion, other 
Than her most gentle, tender, mother, 
"Till my harp’s sounds had dar’d intrude 
Upon her heavenly sanctitude. 

Thus flew our days, when suddenly 
My royal master called on me— 
For he was willing, that among 
His palace’ high festivities, 
My voice should raise 2n humble song, 
And he had bade his courtiers all 
Attend a mystic festival ; 
And he had promis'd that all eyes 
Should brighten ap with strange surprize, 
When he unveil’d the mystery.— 
At last the evening came—and each 
Piumed in their richest pageantry, 
With asking eye and eager speech, 
Hasten’s to the gay palace: i 
Meanwhile had striven skilfully 
To weave some verses that might be 
Worthy that royal jubilee. 
I took my harp and hasten’d on, 
And mingled with the jewel’d throng, 
That flucter’d like gay flies along, 
Until I reach’d the throne, whereon 
The majesty of Naples’ king 
Was seated, ’mid a shining ring 
Ot his high nobles—by his side 
The young and princely Arragon 
Stood smiling ; and bebind the throne, 
Drooping in many a gracefal fold 
Of silk, whose threads were mix’d with 

gold, 

A curtain fell from loops which shone 
With jewel'd light, from every eye 
Concealing the high mystery. 
The king arose—and drew aside 
The folds, and every quick heart flutter’d, 
And a bright flush of youthful pride 
Over the brow of Arragon, 
Like the first light of morning shone, 
And hislips moved,as though they utter’d 
Some words his heart dare hardly own. 


I saw the curtain slowly move ; 
And, lo! the lady of my love 
Was seated in sweet majesty, 
The gaze and marvel of each eye. 
I saw her, and with frantic start 
[ sought to clasp her to my heart— 
To my presumptnous heart.—In vain— 
My lisabs refus’d to move—my brain 
Grew hot--I could not speak, nor hear, 
Nor move—my sight alone was left—, 
Enough to tell how dark and drear 
My being was, of her bereft— 
I question’d if I was awake— 
I saw the king advance, and take 
The hand of her he called his daughter ; 
And tarping]te young Arragon 
He gave it him, and then besought her 
To love him as her lord, Upon | 
My love’s bright cheek the roses faded— 
Her eyes met mine, and in that look 
Spoke such sad sympathy, that mine 
Could answer them with no rebuke— 
I knew no more, my eyes were shaded 
} With a dark film. = forth the gay 
| And happy precincts of that scene 
| I fled- and it was many a day 
Ere TL became what [had been 
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